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Visitors to San 
Francisco will find the 
Manx a very conveni- 
ent and enjoyable stop- 
ping place, with every 
downtown attraction 
right at hand. If you 
try it once you will 


come again. 


The city’s life moves from all directions ... and ning at Powell and 
O'Farrell, where The Manx. entertains celebrities and visitors from 


all over the world! 


From the Entrance of the Manx 


Come in from the city’s 
through the handsome lobby to your 
quiet, beautifully appointed room. Here 
you rest, relax in perfect comfort. 


Fresh From the Decorator’s Touch! 


Painters, decorators have been busy giving 
a new, brighter face to California's 
famous hotel . known for true hospi- 
tality and friendly atmosphere! 


Moderate 


Without bath—+single 
Without bath—double 

With bath—+single ... 32.00. .00 
With bath—double . .00 


MEET ME AT THE MANX 


TE 


POWELL at OFARRELL—SAN FRANCISCO 


No Traffic Tags 
For You! 


RUN r car 
into Olympic's 


drive -in- garage 
— forget all 
parking worries. § 
Take a fast ele- 
vator to your 
floor. All rooms 
are outside, 
sunny, sound- 
proof, with bath j 
and shower — 
and radio recep- 
tion. Metropoli- 
tan service, 
residential in 
tone. 


TODAY’S RATES 
ARE MOST MODERATE 


Single, $2-$2.50 Double, $3-$3.50 
NEW HOTEL 


OLYMPIC 


230 EDDY ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 


Coffee Shop and Dining Room 
Breakfast 250-35c Lunch 40c. 
Famous Steak or Chicken Dinner 50c 


Los Angeles » 
High Gear 


State Highway All the Way 


For Information and Reservations 
ARROWHEAD LAKE CORP. 
725 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 


OLD — RARE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 


Old Magazines and bound volumes of Rare 
and old magazines, also new current books 
and magazines at Bargain prices. Old books 
bought, sold and exchanged. Our service can 
supply you with almost any book or maga- 
zine you wish, we get you that hard to get 
book. Free Catalogue. 


THOR’S BOOK SERVICE 
0413 Bryson Bidg., Los Angeles, California 


GELUS HOTEL 


OSANGELES 


THE HOME OF COMFORT 


The Angelus is located right down town in 
the very heart of the business, theatrical 
and shopping districts, and convenient to 
transportation facilities. You will find the 
Angelus one of Los Angeles’ substantial 
hotels, featuring 200 modern rooms with 
extra comfortable beds. 


RATES 
$1.00 
1.50 
ES $1.50 - 2.00 
2.00 - 3.00 
3.00 


Special Rates by Week or Month 


FREE GARAGE if your daily rate is $1.50 or 
more. Drive your car direct to Metropolitan 
Garage, 417 S. Spring (adjoining hotel). 
Bring ticket to clerk in Angelus lobby. 


Corner 4th and Spring Streets 
Phone Michigan 9241 
H. J. TREMAIN, Manager 
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FLINTRIDG 


Formerly the Flintridge Biltmore Hotel. 
Primary, Intermediate and High School. 


University of California. 


SACRED HEART ACADEMY 


Supervised Sports. Outdoor Swimming Pool. Moderate Rates. 


Mailing Address: PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The School may be reached from Glendale via Chevy 
Chase, and from Pasadena via Linda Vista Boulevard. 


RESIDENT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited to 
Dramatic Art by Lillian Fitch. 


Telephone Colorado 4034 


Use a — 


GHOST WRITER 


or Collaborator. 


Let him write the book that you keep 
postponing. Let him put your ideas into 
articles, stories, speeches, or plays, which you 
are too busy to write. 

Unusual services offered by experienced 
writer—author of four published books, con- 
tributor to more than thirty magazines, now 
selling his own work regularly. Fee modest. 


Address GHOST WRITER. 


Box 14, RM. 502, H. W. HELLMAN BLDG., 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


RUFUS J. CHAPMAN 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Opposite Desert Inn 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone 4552 


SEA SHELL or Shunk, 15 inches right 
side. Lucky. Sounds ‘“‘Aoum.” 
Open to offers. B. Ponohaji, Wim- 
bridge Bldg., Bombay, India 


——_—_ AUTHORSHIP 


COIN COLLECTORS request our LISTS and ORDER 
FORM, 3c.; Transportation Token List, 10c.; Auction 
Catalogue of Rare Coins, 10c.; Lincoln's Saloon 
License in Antique Frame, 75c. One Year's Subsecrip- 
tion to Home-Hobbiest Magazine, a Quaterly for all 
Hobby Collectors, 50c. 


KOIN-X-CHANGE, 0-35 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, under personal leadership 
of distinguished American authors — Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 
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crete dock at Papeete, Tahiti: Two hun- 
dred and more of us strolled about the 
ity or hurried away around the Island in 


[ BIG, white steamer lay at the con- 


putomobiles. 

Word had come that there would be an 
xhibition of firewalking. Some scouted the 
idea as unworthy of belief and would not 
plan to go. Others kept a rendezvous at the 
Blue Lagoon Hotel and Cafe, the Tiare or 
Diademe or went to use chopsticks at a 
hinese eating place. 

But My Lady and I turned our footsteps 
towards the spot where it was reported fan- 
atics would walk with bare feet on hot rocks. 
t was whispered that these were men of 

aori, fighters, descendants of cannibals. 

An hundred people, mostly natives, stood 
or sat about. The weather was hot and that 
means very hot indeed. There were some 
branches of green trees overhead but not much 
hade was afforded. A great hole had been 
dug in the earth approximately 20 feet long 
and 12 feet wide. It was about 8 feet deep. 

is had been filled with dry leaves, logs 
nd material for a hot fire.’ Then it had 
ben rounded over with rocks, boulders as 
large as a man’s head, up to twice that size. 
They lay on the burning logs three to four 
feet thick. 

The Captain of our steamer, the Mayor of 
Papeete and other prominent people were 
present. Flames and smoke ascended from 
the stones and peering into the pile we 
ould see that they were redhot, beginning 
probably about eighteen inches below the sur- 
face. 

“How long has it been since the blaze 
was lighted?’’ I presently asked the Mayor. 
He and his party sat in a row of chairs just 
in front of My Lady and me. 

“Since four o'clock this morning,”’ re- 
plied the native in charge. 

“It is ten now so that makes six hours 
of fire.”’ I mused. 

“Can't it be speeded up a little?’’ asked 
our Captain. 


By BEN FIELD 


‘The Umuti is a sacred ceremony,”’ was 


the reply. ‘I wouldn't like to ask those 
wa'kers, who cre praying back there, to 
hurry.” 


“Is the fire always lighted at four in 
the morning?" asked My Lady, ‘‘and what 
significance does the time have?’’ 

‘Four in the morning is the usual time 
to make the fire, I believe,’ said the man- 
ager, “although I have seen but a few of 
these ceremonies myself. I do not know 
however just what the time means, if it has 
any significance. Before you arrived the 
walkers were parading and chanting about 
the umu or oven. Now they are in silent 
communion with the spirits of the dead, the 
tup?paus.”’ 

“For how long a period have South Sea 
Islanders been walking on hot rocks?’’ ques- 
tioned my modern and practical Lady. 

“Aue. it begin before any of us remem- 
ber, it is older than our most ancient can 
tell. The atua, God of the uma and also 
the tup-paus, (discarnate spirits), allow us 
to go over the hot stones without being 
burned, if our bodies are physically in fine 
condition and if we know how to come near 
to God.”’ 

“Well, you are more broad-minded and 
tolerant than some Americans!"’ exclaimed 
My Lady. ‘‘With us they would arrest you 
perh*>ps and prosecute you for fraud.”’ 


T HE NATIVE manager looked long at My 

Lady and a faint smile of understanding 
parted his lips. ‘‘Firewalking came about 
n-turally,’’ he finally said, ‘‘just os cannib*l- 
ism did perh-ps and from the same causes. 
When great drought and the destruction of 
the hurricane were in the land, either one 
of them, the people were deprived of their 
usual supply of food. Then it was they 
turned to the food of animals which is c*lled 
ape, the roots of an humble plant. This 
ape however, cannot be eaten and digested 
unless it is cooked for a long time. So great 
ovens were built and the coarse roots were 


South Sea Fire Walkers 


cooked until palatable. These ovens were 
much like the fire-walkers’ ovens. Maui, the 
god of fire, was invoked with much earnest- 
ness, dances, ceremonies and prayers were in- 
itiated by the priests. But all this had to 
be done by those whose bodies were phys- 
ically perfect. There was no place in the 
ceremonies for the sick person or the in- 
temperate, degenerate man or woman. Our 
worshipers must stand up straight and their 
muscular bodies must be fully developed.’ 

“T never saw such perfectly builded men 
as South Sea Islanders,"” murmured My Lady. 

‘The uma or oven became what you might 
call a national symbol,”’ continued our friend. 
‘Thankful for fire which gave them the abil- 
ity to transform coarse food into human 
nourishment in time of drought and disaster, 
men decided to show theit gratitude to Maui 
by walking on the hot rocks of the great 
ovens just before the ape root was placed 
to be cooked. This was a rite of physical 
and spiritual purification and was to exem- 
plify the use and need of: perfect physical 
development. And now this ceremony is 
still carried out, not as a result of famine 
and other terrible visitations, but as a vo- 
tive offering to Maui. Maui is the god of 
fire and the inspiration is one of gratitude 
and of purification of self and perfection of 
the human body.” 

“I didn’t know fire-walking was such a 
fine, religious thing and so closely connected 
with strong muscles and a perfect body!"’ ex- 
claimed My Lady. 

The native manager smiled. He was an 
educated man, graduate of foreign schools 
and of wide experience. ‘“Tahitians and other 
South Sea Island natives believe strongly in 
tabus and in ugly and evil spirits. But down 
through the centuries the greatest movement 
or influence to emphasize the importance of 
bodily strength and of harmony and brother- 
hood has been the ideal as exemplified in fire- 
walking. The white man came with his 
often degrading influences. Even the Chris- 
tian teacher brought his hell and eternal dam- 
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nation. 
ficing work was done by the missionaries and 
while they are to be credited with the pres- 
ervation of tribal languages, dialects and cus- 
toms, yet what a mighty chance was missed 
to dominate the people with the power of 
beauty, love and brotherhood— instead of 
with greed, fear and lust! Native fears of 
tabus and malignant spirits and Christian 
fears of hell and devil have brought unhap- 
piness and death into a paradise. It is but 
natural then that many of us should believe 
in fire-walking and its urge to make a per- 
fect body, if not a perfect soul.”’ 


My Lady read my thoughts apparently 
when she exclaimed: “‘Oh, why can not the 
white man, the civilized man as he is called, 
bring love and service and uplift to these 
brown and dark peoples! Why can they not 
wipe out the terrible stigma of an hundred 
years ago and bring purity and love and the 
science of Being! Or even let them alone and 
come with just conscious brotherhood. They 
have a perfect physical culture in swimming, 


running, rowing and other exercises and they | 


do not need help, necessarily, from the white 
man!”’ 

Again our friend, the manager, smiled un- 
understandingly upon My Lady. The Umuti 
which we were to see enacted before our eyes 
was a fraud to some, (they could not explain 
how), but it stood for the triumph of the 
perfect body and of mind, emotional and 
spiritual mind, to others of the onlookers. 
It was something even more subtle to a few. 
These believed, (they did not express their 
belief), that the tupapaus did indeed attend 
psychically or actually and move by the side 
of these fire-walkers and hold them safe from 
the lacerations of heat. 


‘They are coming!’’ exclaimed the Mayor, 


“please be quiet.” 


“Oh, isn’t it impressive!’’ whispered My 


Lady. And it was. The leader, young, strik- | 


ing if not handsome, nearly naked—a pareu 
of flowers and leaves about his loins—glori- 
ously perfected in body, paused at the brink 
of the the pit of hot stones. The stones had 
settled somewhat with the consuming of the 
logs and fuel beneath. 

Behind him, alternately, came a young 
woman and a man, flower-garlanded at brow 
and hips, Apollo-like in body. 
they rested at ease before us and there was 


Ten in all, 


low music and beat of native drum from 
some hidden place. 

The leader lifted a branch of tropical 
growth. Thrice he brought it down with 
force on the smoking stones. No Grecian 
athlete ever showed a more beautifully per- 
fect figure than he. His genuflexions re- 


vealed his perfectness. 


While much noble and self-sacri- 


He chanted: 

“O Atua who gave us fire for the uma 
take away the fire now until we 
have walked, 

O Atua, guide the feet of the walkers 
and quench the fires, 

O tupapaus of our ancestors, cover the 
fires so that we may pass over the 
center of the uma. 

O mighty Atua who put the fire in the 
heavens, hold back the breezes which 
give life to the fire. 

Let us, your favored ones, walk upon 
the uma. 

Mother of every step, protect us from 
harm. 

O Great Atua, we now walk!” 


We could see that this your Fire-walker 
and his followers loved and _ reverenced 
Be-uty, Physical Perfection and Maui, the 
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just like the other natives’ feet, only more 
beautiful and preserved, brown on top, nearly 
white underneath. I can’t see that they are 
very caloused even,” 

The line of ten moved across the heated 
rocks slowly, rhythmically, without hurt or 
outcry. There did not seem to be any flinch- 
ing. We could see the lighter-colored soles 
of their feet as they lifted them up. Then 
the leader turned and led his followers to the 
side of the pit and crossed the narrower 
width with them. Three times all this was 
repeated, sixty crossings of almost burning 
rocks and not an outcry. Now they paused 
as at first before the end of the rectangular 
pit. The leader importuned God again and 
beat his green bough on the stones. At a 
word they followed him and, down on hands 
and feet, soft palms to the hot rocks, re- 
peated the crossings. 

It was over and the followers of Maui, 


God of Fire. The Captain spoke to us who 
were near by him: ‘‘It really isn’t anything 
new. Ancient Greece and Rome worshiped 
fire; the Persians, the Turks, old France, the 
Patagonians and North American | Indians, 
they all reverenced fire.’’ 

‘“Watch!'’ My Lady clutched my arm. 
The leader, his face exalted, radiant almost, 
had stepped on the burning stones. He went 
on and on and the others followed, man 
and then woman, across the scorching pit of 
rocks. We saw a green branch fall from the 
bough he carried. Instantly it smoked, then 
blazed and was but ashes. 

‘‘My God!" someone whispered, 
can they do it?” 

‘Look at their feet,’’ I suggested. 

said My Lady, ‘‘their feet are 


“how 


> 


proud of their perfect physical demonstra- 
tion .nd spiritual achievement, slipped quietly 
away. They were uplifted, purified. 

“What do you make of it?’’ the Captain 
asked a native in our group. 

‘It was the goddess of fire, the vahine of 
the heavens, who helped Maui,’’ he said im 
reply. ‘You noticed they beat the green 


bough three times on the hot stones befor 
they stepped on them. That bough was the 
ti plant. It is sacred and gives power and 
protection. But a reason of great importanc 
is that these young men and women have 
lived natural, outdoor lives. Their bodies 
are perfectly developed from swimming, row 
ing, running and nature-living as your wrt 
ers call 
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Maui, 


which is dear to the devotees of rod and 

reel, for on that date the angling begins. 
Far and near there has been an oiling of reels 
and a careful inspection of rods, and number- 
less trips have been planned to those waters 
id ing Where the trout lie, as well as the disciples 
of Izaak Walton. The creeks and streams at 
pefor ‘his time are unusually clear, and often shal- 
ss they (OW. and the skill of the fisherman is tested 
r and ‘© the utmost. Approximately six million 
rtanceg ‘Out have been distributed in State waters, 
hava 22d the anglers are hopeful. 
rodie Here in Southern California the fishing 
season finds hundreds of men and women 
writ 2/ong the rivers and creeks, and afloat on the 
many lakes, all intent on the art celebrated 
by Izaak Walton. The system of modern- 


nstra- Ts FIRST of May ushered in a season 


built highways extending throughout every 
portion of the southern counties of the State, 
and the almost universal ownership of auto- 
mobiles have given the people free access to 
innumerable mountain streams and lakes well 
stocked with a number of varieties of gamy 
trout, although no salmon or grayling fishing 
is found in these waters. 

The rainbow trout, the golden trout and 
the steel-head, are the most important of the 
trout which are native to the State. Loch 
Leven and brown trout have been imported 
from Europe and planted in the rivers and 
lakes, and now form a considerable addition 
to the fishing. Steel-head trout, a large and 
particularly hard-fighting fish, come in from 
the ocean waters up the rivers and creeks 
which enter the Pacific, and are also caught in 


3 9:3 


f.. Southern California Trout Fishing 


the surf. No better fighting fish is found any- 
where than the steel-heads, as every fly-fisher- 
man will attest. 

Fishing for all varieties of trout commences 
in May and ends the last of October. The 
limit of fish allowed to be creeled is twenty- 
five fish each day, or ten pounds and one 
trout, or one trout weighing over ten pounds. 


ISITORS to Southern California from 

any part of the United States during the 
angling season can enjoy the angling without 
having to make any elaborate preparations 
or travel far to get the sport. They can 
obtain full and free information concerning 
all of the streams, creeks and lakes at any and 
all of the offices of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California, and can also obtain 
their fishing licenses at any of these offices. 
An angling license for a non-resident only 
costs $3 for an entire season. This organ- 
ization has thirty-two branches in the vari- 
ous counties, as well as its home offices in 
Los Angeles, and strangers will be furnished 
maps and data without any charge for the 
service. 

The rainbow trout, the most generally dis- 
tributed of the trout family throughout the 
state, is a beautiful and remarkably gamy 
fish, weighing from a pound up to as high 
as twelve pounds at times. It rises readily 
to artificial flies and makes a desperate battle 
for freedom when hooked. It is a very bril- 
liantly colored fish, the color on the back 
being a deep, dark-blue ultra-marine, dotted 
with small black spots, the sides brighter, 
with many silvery scales. and with a broad 
pink stripe running from the eye to the 
commencement of the caudal fin. This trout 
will often leap a number of times from the 
water when he feels the barb in his jaws, 
when hooked in fast-running streams, and 
will shake his head savagely in the effort to 
dislodge the hook. 

The Eastern brook trout, brought into 
Southern California from the Eastern States 
on the Atlantic Ocean, is also a very vividly 
tinted fish, and a most pugnacious fighter. 
They are very wary, and much skill is neces- 
sary to fill a creel with these beauties. The 
European brown trout is an importation 
from Europe, as is also the Loch Leven trout. 
Both of these latter fish are now found in a 
large number of the streams of California. 
The State Hatcheries, under the direction of 
the Fish and Game Commission, distributes 
millions of trout fry every year in the State 
waters, and keeps them well stocked up with 
the different varieties. The golden trout, of 
which there are several kinds, the most beau- 
tiful of them all being named “‘Salmo Roose- 


[ Read further on page 100 J 
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Melody Lane 


CALIFORNIA'S GLORY 


By BEN FIELD 


Y THY blue Sierra's glory, 
California, California, 
By the golden shores of story, 
California, California, 
God will bless as He has spoken, 
He will lead the peoples, broken, 
To the land that is His token, 
California, California, 


Reverently mine eyes behold thee, 

While thy majesties enfold me,— 

Pen nor tongue the half has told me, 
California, California, 


Serra, Portola, Cabrillo! 
California, California,— 
El Camino Real! Dio! 
California, California; 
Fremont, Figueroa, Sutter! 
Names of conquerors we utter,— 


Dove wings round their children 


flutter, 
California, California. 


O thou Western Greece unfolding! 
California, California, 
Thou the torch of progress holding, 
California, California; 
Mighty cities have been founded 
And thy glory is unbounded 


Where the trumps of God have 


sounded : 
‘California, California!’’ 


cows 


BEN FIELD, Department Editor 


NOTHING LESS THAN 
THE RAIN 


By ELINOR LENNEN 


OTHING less than the rain can break this 
wall 
That time’s slow dust embanked around my 
heart, 
Refuting faith in such a subtle way 
Remorse could not forbid. it to depart. 


Nothing less than the rain can humble me; 

It seeks me in the night time, unaware; 

Weakens the wall sufficiency has built, 

And leaves my heart a quivering, questing 
prayer. 


MIRAGE 


By ARTHUR TRUMAN MERRILL 


HAVE dwelt a little here 
A little there, 

From Kashmere 
To Mayfair, 
Seeking near, seeking far, 
From Vladamir to Bogata, 
But if you ask me: ‘“‘Seeking what?” 
I have to say: I do not know 
Why I go 
To Rajahput or Calicut, 
I simply go because I must, 
I am the slave of wanderlust. 


| SHALL GO HOME 


By MABEL PHILLIPS 


| SHALL go home when autumn leaves are 
falling, 
When lengthening shadows rest upon the 
grass, 
When far across the land the winds are calling 
And skies are mirrored in the lakes like 
glass ; 
Then I shall rest for a brief moment knowing 
A secret peace; the quietude for dreams; 
And hear, again, about me softly stealing 
The age-old whispers of the woodland 


streams. 


I shall go home as one who goes with long- 
ing 
To cheerful fireside and a lamp’s soft glow, 
With friendly faces all about me thronging, 
The smiles I loved there in the long ago; 
Then with sweet slumber over my eyes creep- 
ing, 
My hand in yours, held snugly warm and 
fast, 
Quiet and stilled, with never sound of weep- 
ing, 
I shall go home, across the fields, at last. 


ow 


Hearts that beat swiftly, she taught faith and trust. 


THE DESERTED MISSION 
By ANNIE M. LONG DEBOER 


HERE sunshine and shade 
In ceaseless play 
Shimmer and fade 
Through the livelong day 
Slumbers the mission with crumbling wall, 
While softly and silently loose stones fall. 
The yard is forsaken; 
The fountain is still; 
A mass of wild-flowers 
Now wander at will, 
Over the flag-stones, worn with the feet 


, 


Of devout souls who walked there when service was sweet. 


Mosses and lichens 
Lovingly climb, 
Twining their tendrils 
In pity sublime, 
Over towers and arches and each’ broken wall, 
While softly and silently loose stones fall ;— 


Telling her beads is the mission old, 
Each stone a prayer for the sheep of her fold, 
Gathered so peacefully there in her dust; 


The clouds weep in pity; the winds all caress, 
While the earth to her bosom in tenderness, 
Is clasping the mission, so hoary and old, 


And the forms of her children who sleep in the mould. 


WHAT IS “DYING”? 


ANONYMOUS 


| AM standing on the seashore. A ship near my side 
Spreads her sails to the morning breeze and starts 

For the blue ocean. She is an object of beauty and 

I stand and watch her until, at length, she hangs like 

A speck of white cloud just where sea and sky 

Mingle with each other. . 

Then some one at my side says: “There! she’s gone!” 

Gone where? Gone from my sight—that is all. 

She is just as large in mast and hull and spar as she 

Was when she left my side and just as able to bear her 

Load of living freight to the place of her destination. 

Her diminished size is in me, not in her, and just at 

That moment, when a watcher beside me exclaims: ‘‘There! 

She's gone!’’, other eyes are focussed on her appearance 

And other voices are ready to take up the glad shout: 

‘There she comes!"’ And that is Dying! 
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Pretto Bell, America's Youngest Aviator 


when I first saw her. She had big, eager 

eyes, a determined look on her face, and 
swift little feet which were carrying her 
along at an amazingly speedy pace. Her long 
dark hair was flying in the wind and she was 
fying a kite! 

Ever since that kite, Pretto Bell has in- 
tended to fly, herself, she has planned for it, 
worked for it, spent long hard hours in 
study, drill and practice-flying. And 
now on her seventeenth birthday, 
May 8, 1934, she took her initial 
fight alone and won her flying 
license. 

Pretto Bell is a Southern girl, 
with all of the old South's tradi- 
tions of modesty, demureness and 
dignity in the family. But early in 
life she let her family know that 
she meant to carve out her own 
career. Born in the Summerville 
Hospital, just outside the city limits 
of Charleston, S. C., her mother, 
Mrs. Estelle Bell, named the baby 
for the attending physician, Dr. 
Pretto Lockwood, because it was 
an unusual name, and when she 
st looked into Pretto’s pretty eyes 
she knew the child was going to 
have an unusual life. 

Miss Bell’s father, Daniel Bell, 
a well known construction engineer, 
is now dead, but long before his death, when 
Pretto was just about eleven years old, she 
won both his and her mother’s consent to 
become an aviator. At twelve Pretto went 
into active training, studying all the irksome 
details of the Ground School at the Curtis- 
Wright Technical Institute. Later she had 
private instruction from Joe Plosser of the 
Grand Central Flying School. Since the 
time she was first in a plane, she has worked 
with all of the diligence, enthusiasm and 
faith of a general mapping out a strategic 
attack. 

But Pretto Bell is by no means a one-sided 
person. She won the silver cup award for 
Dramatic work at the Flintridge Sacred Heart 
Academy, receiving highest grades in all her 
classes, having graduated from this celebrated 
school for girls just following her seventeenth 
birthday, and will enter the University of 
California at Los Angeles, as an honor pupil 
in the Fall. Since she was fifteen she has 
been making public speeches about aviation, 
having addressed important adult audiences 
in the last year. And this is Pretto Bell's 
dream: To fly to all the countries of the 
world, to tell them how easy and safe it is 


Pies 1 BELL was just seven years old 


By LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


to fly. providing that all nations of the earth 
will live in peace together, so that in reality, 
her life-purpose is to become an ambassador 
of Peace. 

First Miss Bell intends to fly to every large 
city in the United States, and give addresses 
on aviation to schools, clubs and various 
Organizations, a plan being now underway 
for her to carry a lion’s cub with her to 
advertise a famous gasoline company which 


will furnish the plane. For it is not until 
she has become fully acquainted with her 
own country and with flying that she in- 
tends to try her wings across the Atlantic. 

Pretto Bell has done a number of unusual 
things in her, yet, short life. At thirteen she 
decided that girls should have a military edu- 
cation so she convinced the principal of the 
Hollywood Military Academy that she could 
qualify for all the grades, drills and field 
work that the boys took, and spent a year 
there, receiving highest grades and awards for 
deportment and studious application. Be- 
lieving that girls could interpret sympathetic- 
ally some of the heavy Shakespearian roles, 
played by famous male actors, she formed an 
amateur Shakespeare Company and played. 
with much credit, the characters of Shylock, 
Oberon and Hamlet. 

But never once did she give up her inten- 
tion to fly. Not even when her father and 
mother offered to take her for a trip abroad 
if she would promise to forget her dreams of 
the air. She was tempted a little, she said, 
when her two childhood playmates, Ramona 
and Juanita Stancliff went to Europe with 
their mother, but she decided at the cost of 


any sacrifice she was going to stick to what 
she had marked out for her life's career. 

‘‘Flying,”’ declares Miss Bell, “‘seems per- 
fectly natural to me, and is much easier than 
driving a car. There are no gears to shift, no 
traffic signals to forget, no cross streets to 
look out for, and all movements of the con- 
trols are natural and easy. I feel I know every 
part of a plane, just like a dressmaker knows 
each piece of a pattern, for when my sister, 
Mary Grace, was cutting out paper 
dolls and dressing them up, I was 
cutting out airplanes from card- 
board, and since then I have made 
miniature planes from wood, cloth 
and metal.” 

‘‘Many people ask me,”’ Miss Bell 
said, ‘if I am not afraid. And they 
seem to think that it takes some 
supernatural courage to fly a plane. 
It really does not. It merely takes 
good common sense, good eye sight, 
and a genuine interest in what one 
is doing. I have no intention to do 
stunt flying or to take any useless 
hazards.” 

Because they know that Miss Bell 
is careful, competent and clear- 
headed, some of the sisters of the 
Flintridge Sacred Heart Academy, 
where she has been attending school, 
me have promised to make a flight with 
her. They say, ‘If Pretto flies with 
the same skill, diligence and courage with 
which she has conducted herself at school no 


one need fear to be a passenger with her.” 


Perhaps the kindly sisters feel, too, that 
their many prayers for their young pupil will 
bring protection to her from a power which 
rules even the air. While Miss Bell herself 


is not Catholic, she says that of all the 
schools she has attended, and she has been 
in many, that the Flintridge Sacred Heart 
Academy, she believes, is the most wonderful 
place in the world for girls. ‘‘First,"’ she says, 
‘they have such thorough instruction. We 
get our mathematics, languages and science, 
just as they do in colleges; but there is an 
atmosphere of kindness, love and protection, 
not found in ordinary schools. And then, 
too, we are surrounded there by the most 
beautiful natural scenery in the world. I have 
the Sisters to thank for some of the most 
beautiful lessons in life, and the memory of 
their kindness to me will go with me wher- 
ever fly.” 
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A Zig-zag Journey Through 
California 


By LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


“If thou art worn and hard beset’’ 
By sad perplexities and debt, 
If thou hast bills and shabby clothes, 
And runs in all thy Sunday hose— 


AKE Longfellows advice and go to the 
| po And what a variety of scenery 

and sensations will be yours! And what 
a varied assortment of people, too, you will 
contact, if you travel fifteen hundred miles 
throughout the length and breadth of Cali- 
fornia as I have just done. Only don’t make 
the mistake of wearing your shabby clothes 
at the Santa Barbara Biltmore or runs in 
your stockings at the Oasis or El Mirador in 
Palm Springs. But you do not need to wear 
any stockings at all at Palm Springs, in fact, 
clothing of any description was a negligible 
quantity there this Spring. 

If you've gotten blase and think there is 
nothing to see in California, start out in a 
machine with a couple of youngsters and let 
them tell you how the largest grape vineyard 
in the world is between Los Angeles and 
Riverside, how the most powerful telescope 
in the world is being made for Mt. Wilson, 
how many millionaires go to Pasadena and 
Palm Springs and just how rich the orange 
growers of Orange County are; and the 
acurate information of these statistically 
minded young people will surprise you, even 
if you are unimpressed with the wonders they 
recount. But go with them to Mt. Rubidoux 
and look at the vast panorama stretched out 
before you, visit with them the chapel, art 
galleries, and underground winding passages 
of the Mission Inn at Riverside, look at the 
hundreds of art treasures there from all over 
the world and you can not fail to catch the 
contagion of their enthusiastic interest. It is 
like taking a journey through a foreign 
country to go along with DeWitt Hutchings 
when he gives his daily “‘travel talk’’ as he 
takes you through that historic old hotel. 
The two young lads along with me were 
keenly interested in the Indian basket room, 
the life-sized wax works, and the paintings 
of the old missions that line the walls; and 
one of them developed an ambition to be- 
come a bell collector after seeing that remark- 
able exhibit in the gallery of the bells. They 
called this picturesque Old Inn a castle and 
to them Frank Miller, Master of the Inn, was 
a feudal Baron. ‘“‘Any way” one said, ‘“‘my 
father says he is a Prince.”’ 

From Riverside on down to Palm Springs 
and El Centro one gets much fantastic geog- 
raphy from two small boys. Mt. San Gor- 
gonio and San Jacinto with their white 
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blanketed heads and shoulders are great, kind- 
ly genii with water jars; the Salton Sea is 
an enchanted blue lake in which a Princess 
has hidden her sapphires, and all the hotels, 
automatically become palaces. 

El Mirador, at Palm. Springs, with its 
tower in sight, long before the edge of town 
is reached, at once became a baronial castle, 
and its spacious rooms, grounds and swim- 
ming pool all fostered the same illusion, and 
the boys were sure that no kings ever feasted 
on more wonderful food. In the bedrooms, 
the tile inlaid furniture, which they had never 
seen before, intrigued their fancy. That was 
such a sensible idea, they said, they did not 
like dresser scarfs anyway, but if you spilled 
anything on these, you could just wash them 
off yourself, and they did not have to be 
ironed! When they saw Warren B. Pinney, 
manager of the El Mirador, the boys had 
a heated discussion as to whether they would 
make him an Italian Count or an English 
Duke, but after they had met him they were 
sure he was Lord Chesterfield. 

The very name of the Oasis Hotel stimu- 
lated their imagination, and when they were 
housed in the very tip of the tower, in what 
is known as the tower room, they went 
Arab and tied turkish towels on their heads, 
hired a couple of ponies and went out to con- 
quer the imaginary hordes of the desert. The 
Oasis dining-room, with its big brazier and 
the smoke tree decorations also appealed to 
their fancy and conjured up Arabian Night 
legends. And their healthy hunger, after their 
ride, made them forget the viands of the day 
before and declare that there had never been 
such food in the world as the dinner under 
the tent like roof of the Oasis dining-room. 
But the next night was the most wonderful 
of all. The guests of the Oasis were taken, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hobart Garlick, managers 
of the hotel, on a moonlight picnic, way out 
on the desert, and there over a wood fire doz- 
ens of fresh, fat mountain trout were broiled 
and served on long picnic tables. A big bon- 
fire was built and the dozen or so children 
in the group turned Indian and raced through 
the cactus on imaginary chargers. 


HE house which interested the children 

most in Palm Springs was that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin G. McManus. Built out of 
concrete blocks made from the hillside soil 
on which it stands, it seems to have grown 
right out of the earth. Its wonderfully wide 
veranda, which becomes a part of the living- 
room when the sliding doors are rolled back, 
its huge fireplace with the copper hood, the 
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colorful Moroccan curtains, rugs and furnish- 
ings, the gaily colored awnings, the tile floors, 
the suites built on different levels, were alj 
things of unique beauty. 

As it was Mrs. McManus’ father who dis- 
covered and first settled Palm Springs, having 
secured a vast acreage before Palm Springs be- 
came a fashionable resort, they are now not 
only the largest landholders, but the ‘first 
family,’ socially, artistically and in point of 
civic importance. At their home the art 
movements of the community are inaugu- 
rated; in their immense living room the Little 
Theatre of the village gives its plays. Their 
shaded veranda is open house to all their 
friends at the afternoon tea hour. All visit- 
ing celebrities are entertained by them, and 
recently when Mrs. McManus was visiting in 
Pasadena and some one exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, is 
she from Palm Springs?’’ an old acquaintance 
calmly said, ‘“‘Mrs. McManus is Palm 
Springs!"’ 

Any one who traveled the old road, eight 
or ten years ago, from El Centro to San 
Diego, over the steep passes and around the 
narrow, winding curves, will be surprised to 
find the wide, level, well paved boulevard of 
today. The varied scenic effects make an 
ever-changing panorama and one of the boys 
said, ‘‘“Gee! I never saw so much sky all at 
once before in my life!’’ 

We did not stop in San Diego but went 
straight through to Aqua Caliente, a marve- 
lous culmination to a journey of wonders. 
And here the boys’ penchant for royalty was 
realized, for Baron Long, they were told, 
owned and operated the hotel. They were 
much disappointed at first at not seeing him, 
but when they met Walter Ratliff, resident 
manager, they said, ‘‘He’s a prince, too!” 

It was delightfully cool at Agua Caliente, 
and when we expressed surprise, Mr. Ratliff 
reminded us that Aqua Caliente means hot 
water, and not air.” The racing season 
was over but we visited the tracks, the club 
house, the Casino, and the boys were wild 
with delight over the swimming pool which 
they pronounced the most wonderful of all 
the things,we had seen. The lunch in the 
open patio with the strolling players, and 
the Spanish dancers was just like “‘being in 
a play”’ one of the boys remarked, “‘But you 
wouldn't get to eat duck like this in a play” 
snorted the other boy. 


Of course by this time there were no new 
adjectives left in the language to describe the 
delectableness of food. But as one munched 
a thick lamb chop and the other surrepti- 
tiously chewed a chicken leg without benefit 
of cutlery, they looked at each other and 
echoed ‘‘Yum, Yum, the best yet. You bet.” 

And Mr. Ratliff says that Aqua Caliente 
is fast becoming a summer as well as a wit- 
ter resort. Being only a few miles inland 
from the ocean there is a surprisingly even 
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The Literary West 


STATE NAMES, FLAGS. SEALS, 
SONGS, BIRDS, FLOWERS AND 
OTHER SYMBOLS. By George Earlie 
Shankle. The H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. 530 Pages. $3.50. 

For the first time there has been brought 
together in one volume material of great 
value to students and general readers on 
the ‘ines indicated in the title. The com- 
piler has searched many historical sources 
and has gleaned from books and documents 
authentic materials relating to state seals, 
fags. nicknames, etc. There are thirteen 
chapters and a comprehensive index and en- 
lightening and descriptive comments on 
capitol buildings and the more important 
state histories. Libraries and writers will 
find the book a mine of useful informa- 
tion. 


A CHILD WENT FORTH, by Dr. 
Helen MacKnight Doyle. Gotham House, 
158 W. 11 St., New York, Publisher. 

Here is a book that from its first ap- 
pearance has captured the interest and imag- 
ination of readers everywhere. Dr. Doyle 
h:s produced an autobiographical study 
unique and informative. In organization of 
material, in style and in selection of mater- 
ial. she carries through a book that from 
beginning to end is replete with situations 
that intrigue and hold the reader. There is 
a human element in the pages and an un- 
derlying philosophy and humor that make 
the scenes and circumstances of her life 


live in reality. The book takes. its title 
fom Whitman's poem, “A Child Went 
Forth.”’ 


“DIAMOND RIVER MAN” by Eugene 
Cunningham. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 
An intriguing western novel. Eugene Cun- 
ningham of El Paso has writetn another 
book. This volume, ‘Diamond River 
Man,’ is his sixth book contribution to 
Western literature. About a year ago Over- 
land Monthly and Outwest Magazine re- 
viewed his “Buckaroo.” 

The author is a true delineator of West- 
ern history—character history in particular. 
The reader can peruse his novels and feel 
sure he is getting something more than a 
powerful and fascinating story. He will be 
absorbing the history of the West at the 
same time. This gives Cunningham’s books 
a double value for, after all, many of us 
acquire our knowledge of the West of years 
ago from fiction. This is a rough, hard 
story. There is action on every page—ag- 
gression, crime, retribution and, withal, 
color and romance. It is almost written 
with a six gun.—Ben Field. 


Dr. William G. Carr, Assistant Director, 
Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation, is the author of a splendid biog- 
raphy of “John Swett,’’ educational pio- 
neer. Dr. Carr while connected with the 
California Teachers. Association made an in- 
tensive study of John Swett, and this book 
of 175 pages is the result. There are ten 
chapters that follow the great educator's 
work while principal in the schools of San 
Francisco, and later as State Superintendent 
of Schools, and again in San Francisco. His 
contribution as an author is given atten- 
tion. The book is splendidly written, and 
beautifully printed and bound by the Fine 
Arts Press of Santa Ana, California. The 
illustrations are by Mary Louise Wallace. 


THE GOLDEN WEST IN STORY 
AND VERSE. Edited by Rufus A. Cole- 
man. Harper & Brothers, 442 pp. Price 
$1.50. 

Mr. Coleman has succeeded in bringing 
together in one volume a rich body of ma- 
terial that deals with the West, its explora- 
tion and settlement, incidents of pioneer 
life and stirring scenes from the early days 
down to the present time. The selections 
are well chosen and produce a book well 
balanced and offering prose and verse from 
the many of the most popular and au- 
thentic writers. The book is a real contri- 
bution to the literature of the West and 
gives a true picture of the “‘wide open 
spaces,’ suitable for school or library. It 
will find place on the shelves of the serious 
reader as well as the one who peruses its 
pages to satisfy leisure moments. 


TORREY CONNOR 

Torrey Connor, of Berkeley, has brought 
out privately an attractive volume as a 
heliday gift book for her friends. No cop- 
ies have been sold. The book treats of 
Mexico, with which country Mrs. Connor 
is entirely familiar. Under title ‘The 
Rrinbow Trail,’ this book, in common 
with all other work of her smoothly flow- 
ing pen, is delightfully written and in- 
tensely interesting. As always, her writing 
is clear and lucid. Her keen analysis, her 
friendly philosophy, delicate touches of 
humor, her powers of description and her 
compelling style, combine to produce a page 
instructing and entertaining. 

Torrey Connor has through her books 
and numerous writings and her construc- 
tive work and far-reaching influence, made 
a valuable contribution to the literary life 
of the West. The columns of the Over- 
land monthly and Outwest Magazine have 
been frequently enriched through the in- 
clusion of articles by her. 


AUTHORS’ BREAKFAST 

An occasion of more than local interest 
was the Authors’ Breakfast held on May 
13, at Williams Institute, Berkeley, under 
the auspices of the Williams School of Au- 
thorship. The program was prepared by 
Louis De Jean, the popular and competent 
Director of the School, and himself an 
author of note. The carrying out of the 
program was in the hands of Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell, who as Master of Cere- 
monies, has few equals and no superiors. 
In her own inimitable and witty way, she 
brought scathing indictments against lead- 
ing writers and editors present, calling upon 
them to show cause why they should not 
be brought before the bar of Justice to 
receive sentence for their acts. John D. 
Barry was chosen to represent the culprits 
and his eloquent pleading was effective in 
having the sentences revoked. 


The Williams Institute founded and pre- 
sided over by Cora L. Williams is a mar- 
velous setting for such a school and such 
a meeting. Letters of regret were read from 
several faculty members including Rupert 
Hughes and Samuel G. Blythe and other 
prominent writers. A request to the Wil- 
liams School of Authorship, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, will bring full information .as to 
the calendar and courses. 


SOUTHWEST BLUE BOOK 


HAT is home without a Blue Book! 

Unless you have one you do not know 
your friends’ telephone numbers, you can not 
remember the names of all their clubs; if 
you are out of town a few months you 
may not even know their names, in the 
swift matrimonial excursions, switches and 
side-tracks of today. A Southwest Blue 
Book is not only a social necessity, it is 
as indispensable as a dictionary, a road map 
or a traffic signal. 


Leonora King Berry, who knows, not 
only the A.B.C.’s of society but the 
X.Y.Z.'s as well, is the compiler and pub- 
lisher. 3418 North Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California—Price $3.00—L.H.M. 


THE INA COOLBRITH CIRCLE 


Interest is never lacking in the meetings 
of the Ina Coolbrith Circle. The May meet- 
ing in San Francisco had as speaker, Mr. 
Flodden W. Herron, who had for his sub- 
ject “Sir Walter Scott, the Great Border 
Romancer."” Poems of the late Louise A. 
McGaffey, presented to the Circle by her son, 
Ernest McGaffey, well known to readers of 
this magazine, were read by Miss Juliana 
Sesenna. 
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South Sea Fire Walkers 


[ Continued from page 94 ] 


“That is as good an explanation as you 
are likely to get,’’ said the Mayor of Pa- 
peete. 

One of the passengers from our great, 
white steamer called: ‘‘Come on, let’s go to 
Tony’s. There’s music and cold beer and 
brown girls!”’ 

A drab, nondescript white man sidled up 
to us: “I’ve been watching and listening,’’ he 
said. ‘I’ve seen it two or three times be- 
fore in the South Seas. If you like I'll tell 
you something about 


“What is your name?’’ I asked. 


“It doesn’t matter,’’ he murmured. ‘‘White 
men don’t have a name out here, after a 
time, if they lose out as I have done. But 
don't misunderstand me, I'm not trying to 
borrow any money from you. Maybe I want 
to talk to white skin, I don’t know.” 

I flashed a glance to My Lady, then back 
to this drifting, disconsolate-looking Amer- 
ican. ‘‘Let’s go and find a place for lunch,”’ 
said I. ‘“‘You join us. We'd like to hear 
what you have to say.” 

He mellowed a little over beer and sand- 


wiches, but wouldn't tell us his name or 
whether he came from Texas or Iowa. It 
is usually one or the other down here. He'd 
started a little business and lost his money. 
“I’m up against it now,’’ he said; ‘‘but no, 
I don’t want to go back. This is an ideal 
place to live and I like to watch the boys 
and girls grow up into free manhood and 
womanhood. Oh, they know how to make 
the body beautiful down here, with the right 
kind of exercises and the proper food and 
happy living.” 

“But how do they do the fire-walking?”’ 
I questioned. 

“‘They do it honestly by the power of a 
perfect body, coordinated and controlled and 
by prayer and the answer to prayer,’ he re- 
plied. 

My Lady looked her astonishment at me. 

‘“The world is turning, not only to science 
and physical perfection but to the psychic. 
The psychic begins where the physical and 
science leave off. These natives are psychic, 
they train themselves for fire-walking by de- 
veloping perfect bodies. They believe in 
God and they ask his help and they get it.”’ 
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“When you say ‘God’ do you mean 
I asked. 

yes,”’ said he. “There is but one 
God so what difference does it make what 
you call Him?” 

“I do not know,’’ I answered and My 
Lady looked a little distressed. But presently 
her chin lifted and she seemed to breathe ap- 
probation. 

“If you were to live in the South Seas 
as long as I have,’ continued our acquain- 
tance from Texas or lowa, ‘‘you would 
learn to almost worship the perfectly devel- 
oped body. Spirit can take care of itself; 
it is perfect and needs no guardian. But the 
physical body should be studied and known 
by each man. It is the temple of God that 
He made to house His spirit and one of our 
chief duties and privileges is to know the 
body as these Tahitians know it and to care 
for it as they do.” 

A long, loud whistle from our big, white 
steamer split the air. ‘‘We must hurry!” 
excloimed My Lady. 

‘This part of the world or sea is full 
of the mys*erious,’ continued our acquain- 
tance, oblivious of time or whistles. ‘There 
are other rites as baffling, almost, as fire- 
walking.” 3 

But My Lady and I were sprinting for 
the steamer. 


Southern California Trout Fishing 


[ Continued from page 95 ] 


velti Evermann,”’ after the late President 
Roosevelt, is by far the most brilliant in hues 
of any American fish. Bright golden-yellow, 
deep orange-red, yellowish white, and olive 
and rose-color are the main tintings of this 
unique trout. It is found in Kern, Inyo, and 
Mono Counties in Southern California, and 
prefers the smaller creeks for its home. They 
are small fish, seldom going over a pound in 
weight, but superb fighters, and certainly in 
a class by themselves for radiant coloring. 


For the fisherman who is not ecquainted 
with Southern California streams and lakes, 
the problems of enjoying a day’s trout fish- 
ing may be divided into four propositions: 
First, where to go! Second, how to get there! 
Third, when to go! Fourth, what bait or 
lure to be used! Fortunately for all of the 
. disciples of Izaak Walton in Southern Cali- 
fornia, all of these questions can be answered 
satisfactorily by the Outing Bureau of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California. 
This department was instituted solely for the 
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benefit of anglers and hunters, and is headed 
by a man of many years experience both in 
the field, and around the lakes and streams 
along the Pacific Coast. By applying to this 
department, the angler can get absolutely 
everything necessary to make his trip pleasant, 
and to insure success. 

Fly-fishing is the almost universal practice 
in trout-fishing here and a skilled angler will 
have no difficulty in catching the limit of 
fish in the favored streams and lakes. Some 
of the angling in the lakes is done from boats, 
but the bulk of the stream fishing is carried 
on from the banks, or by wading the streams 
in rubber ‘“‘waders’’ or hip-boots. The water 
in both lakes and streams is cold, the major- 
ity of the mountain rivers and creeks being 
icy cold. The absence of mosquitos,. gnats, or 
other annoying insects adds to the thorough 
enjoyment of trout-fishing in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and visitors from abroad will find the 


sojourn of a day or two by the lakes and 


streams a pleasant incident in their trip if 
they are followers of the rod and reel. 

The scenery in the High Sierras, where the 
cream of the trout fishing is found, is both 
beautiful and rugged, and the air is as clear 
as crystal, and invigorating to the last degree. 


Parties who wish to pack in to the higher 
altitudes to fish, can get guides, camping 
equipment and horses at a number of the 
towns and settlements along the highway 
extending north through Lone Pine, Big 
Pine, Independence and Bishop, but reserva- 
tions for this service must be made ahead, as 
the demand is considerable for the guides and 
camp equipage. ° 
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Dialogue With a Flea 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


imply importance or value. A diamond, 
as everyone knows has greater value 
than a block of marble, and the sale of a 
Stradivarius brings forth a greater number 
of shekels than the legal transfer of a lumber 
yard. . . . Microbes are deadlier than bul- 
lets and a slip on a banana peel is often 
found to be more dangerous than a mules 
kick. 
©ur measuring of importance in terms of 
size is a hang-over from those early days 
when we roamed through jungles and were 
frightened clean out of the little wits we 
then possessed by the sudden appearance of 
some huge animal whose terrifying bulk 
threatened immediate extinction to our puny 
elves. 


importance does not always 


T WAS along lines like the foregoing that 

my conversation with Prof. Noodle ran. 
As he considered himself somewhat of a 
heroic personality he bestowed serious atten- 
tion only upon “‘big things.’’ Small objects 
he considered beneath his notice. 

Personally, I had my doubts about the 
merit of his viewpoint, and often tried to 
convey to him the value of ‘“‘small things.” 
It was a difficult task. The Prof. was settled 
in his opinions. 

As we strolled along discussing the sub- 
ject pro and con, our attention was suddenly 
drawn to an enormous sign hanging over an 
arcade, advertising in large, bold letters ‘‘Flea 
Circus.”” Pictures of a coach drawn by a 
team of fleas were prominently displayed. . . 
with the promise of “‘Money returned if the 
show is not what we say it is.” 


Now, neither the Prof, nor I was certain 
whether such a thing as a flea circus was 
possible. How on earth can anyone train 
such tiny creatures to draw a coach? 

However, our recent discussion about the 
relative merits of “‘big things’’ and ‘‘small 
things,”’ as the Prof. called them, returned to 
mind. I began to wonder whether fleas, for 
instance, live an interesting life. Have they 
any adventure? Romance? Are there heroes 
among them? It should prove highly inter- 
esting to discover that. 

We waited for the show-man to begin his 
ballyhoo about the flea circus. My mind 
toyed with a thousand wild ideas. 

When the circus announcer finished with 
his tale of wonders to be seen inside the 
arcade, especially in the side-show where the 
flea circus performed. . . and the ticket min 
began to do business. . we were among 
the very first to push our way into the 
interior of the arcade. 


For the following ten minutes we- were 
keenly amused and when the spectators left 
the fleas for other sights that the arcade con- 
tained, we lingered behind, loath to leave 
the tiny insects where they were. 


The show was now over. The manager 
of the arcade (who undoubtedly must have 
seen the overwhelming interest we displayed 
for the flea act) came over to us, and after 
passing a remark or two, said: 

“I wonder whether you gentlemen would 
be interested in buying a private flea circus, 
composed, I assure you, of the most excep- 
tional and talented fleas?” 


“No,”’ the Prof. and I replied. Did the 


Readers of Overland Monthly and 
Outwest Magazine have for some 
years enjoyed the humor and 
philosophy from the pen of Jack 
Benjamin. A writer and journalist 
of recognized ability, his audience 
is scattered the country over. Few 
writers are better prepared on 
economic and educational issues. 
Mr. Benjamin is at home as an 
essayist. The accompanying article 
shows his versatility. Editor. 


manager take us to be a pair of simpletons? 
A private flea circus, indeed! 

“But, gentlemen,”’ he insisted,’’ it is only 
our human vanity, grown out of all pro- 
portion, that causes us to consider ourselves 
objects of supreme importance and to take 
no serious interest in fleas... They are 
the most interesting of creatures. . . . 

“But, what on earth would we do with 
a flea circus?’’ spoke up the Prof. ‘‘As for 
myself, | am sure my wife would kick both 
me and the fleas into the street.” 

The manager shook his head sadly, and 
softly replied: 


“For cultural purposes, if for nothing | 


else. Do you know that if these seemingly 
insignificant insects could talk they would 
tell a tale that would make the Arabian 
Nights look as uninteresting as a last year's 
baseball score?’’ 

This touched my friend, the Prof., on a 
sore spot, for he replied with some degree of 
emotion: 

“Bah! Why these fleas of yours are only 
stupid, tiny insects, having little, if any in- 
telligence. They are motivated mainly by 
instinct while we humans are capable of 
exercising the highest forms of reasoning. 

that so?’’ interrupted the manager.” 
Well, if you will step into the rear of the 


arcade where I have my private office, I will 
show you something that you will never 
forget as long as you live. I, my friends, 
have invented a machine by which it is pos- 
sible to converse with fleas. This apparatus 
magnifies sound and transmits it so that it 
becomes comprehensible to humans. Wait. 
You will soon see. . . and also hear.” 


WQYHAT happened during the following 

few minutes was truly wonderful, and 
it is hardly possible that it will ever be 
believed. 

The manager attached earphones to our 
heads, told us to gaze through a large lens, 
and, believe it or not, we soon were engaged 
in conversation with the fleas that the show- 
man had placed inside the strange apparatus 
which stood in front of us. 

The antics of one battle-scarred flea quick- 
ly captured our attention. Feeling a strong 


. desire to find out what sort of life fleas have, 


| asked: 

“Isn't your existence very prosaic? Don’t 
you live merely to eat and —?”’ 

“Wait,” the tiny creature replied, ‘wait 
until you hear the tale of our history. Then 
you won't feel so mighty and full of im- 
portance.”’ 

The story that came from this insect, in 
sum and substance, was as follows: 

“We lived on the surface of a dog. For 
generations we had lived and died on him, 
and to us he spelled the whole universe. As 
a matter of fact, we did not know that he 
was a dog or anything else. Our geographers 
gave us scant information about such mat- 
ters. 


“Some of the fleas managed to secure the 
most favored positions on the dog, places 
where the food was best. They refused to 
allow other fleas the same privilege and cre- 
ated a class of kings—or rulers. 

‘The poorer fleas were compelled to find 
food as best they could. Conditions grew 
from bad to worse. The ruler fleas soon 
began to fight among themselves as to the 
ownership of dog territory. To be brief— 
our history was a narration of one war 
following the other. Each new conflict be- 
came deadlier. Battle after battle. . . 


“One fine day, a scientifically minded flea 
invented a weapon by which he hoped to 
exterminate all of the enemy's forces. On 
that great day, he set off his weapon, a form 
of concentrated explosive, and a fearful ex- 
plosion took place. 


‘“The dog upon whose back we lived, felt 
as though he were on fire. The explosion 
had actually torn him apart. Seeking relief, 
he dashed towards a lake and jumped in. 
Only a few of us. . who fell or jumped 
from his back as he was running toward the 


water. . . were left alive. The rest perished - 


miserably. 
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“From what I have seen of your vaunted “But, what did this justice machine of namely, a lady standing blindfolded, holding 
civilization, it is quite like the one we had." yours look like?” a sword in one hand and a pair of scale } 

“It appeared somewhat like a huge comp- in the other—to show that justice is im. 
THE PROF. could stand it no longer: tometer—an adding machine. It contained a partial. 

“Tell me, what social institutions existed set of keys upon which the names of all “One fine, spring day we decided that 4 
in your kingdom? What sort of judicial possible offenses were stamped. When a per- huge statue of justice which we had stand. | “! 
system did you have? Justice, you know—" son accused of any infraction of the law was ing in front of our highest court, needed § 

At the mention of the word “‘justice,”” the brought into a court, the judge took the cleaning. We engaged sosme workmen for | 
flea smiled condescendingly. accused and stood him in front of the Jus- the task. A ladder was erected and a man | 
tice Machine. Then he proceeded to ques- sent aloft to begin cleaning the head, as the 
tion the accused, and as he replied to the face of the justice statue had become soiled | ™ 


“Our system of justice, in which you ap- 
pear to be so profoundly interested, was 


achine: this machine contain 
should want to know about an accused per- be 


The flea, unmindful of the Prof’s interrup- = gon. 


tion, continued: “The judge stamped all this out like you ; sui 
f . When 

“We not only brought justice up to a would type a letter. When he finished ques- 

level of absolute perfection, but we, in time, tioning and registering the information, he A golden coin was balanced there! caaatl 


improved pon pe itself” a lever | of keeping ther eyes in front of her 2: the 
How?”’ inquired the Prof., incredulously.. y machine——NKe piece poets and sculptors desired, Lady Justice had 
“The human element,’’ went on the flea, © 8U™ ‘rom a vending Capsagtoa. , become cross-eyed from gazing too long at 


“Also, this Justice Machine of ours, not 
being of flesh and blood, could not be 
tempted by anything under the sun. No one 
could ever say that its decisions were influ- 
enced by a certain yellow metal which you 
humans are ready to kill yourselves for. 


the golden coin. . . 

“When the workmen had concluded his § ,,, 
account of what he had learned about the § 4, 
features of the statue, five pessimistical phil- § s,. 
osophers who were standing within earshot, § 
laughed so loud and so long that they burst 


“‘which enters with such disastrous results in 
any kind of jurisprudence, was entirely elim- 
inated from our courts. True, we had stum- 
bled and groped ‘blindly for many centuries. 
But, at last we devised a wonderful system. 
Our philosophers struck the idea and with 


the assistance of a group of judiciary sages, , too, wanted to ask the little flea a ques- their sides and died.” 
these thinkers invented a Justice Machine. tion and broke in: “Did you have any 
: “Well, this machine never made any error symbols showing your respect for justice?” T THIS point of the flea’s story, we were 
and functioned as follows: ““When—" ““Yes,’’ answered the flea. “‘At one time suddenly interrupted by the manager of 
The good Prof., eyes shining with curi- we had a symbol for justice and it was very the arcade. It was time for the fleas to go on 
osity, asked: much like the one you have this very day, with their daily act and thus our visit ended. 


ce writer of fiction in novel and short story. 

A Notable Tree 2 lanting Her literary achievements could hardly be 
enumerated except in extended space. At the 

time of her founding of the Verse Writers 

RACE ATHERTON DENNEN American Verse it enjoyed a nation-wide (Cjyb and the Lyric West Magazine, there 
founded the Verse Writers Club of popularity during her three year editorship. were probably but two or three other sim- 


Southern California, at Los Angeles for her- ilar clubs and magazines in our country. 
’ self was a poet o inction as as a 0 
in 1916. For six years she served as Presi- , Now. these are numbered by ‘the panded sur 
P on ia he ag 9 Leetha Journey Probst, the President of § pu! 
ent. passed to the eyone vune 7. the Club, conducted the ceremonies of tree- 
1927. planting. Georgia Rowles, Chairman of § TH 
On April 7th, 1934, a tree was planted A QUESTION Committee, George Jacoby, Jr., and Jessica _ 
in honor of this distinguished woman at By ONA M. ROUNDS Lewis, arranged the dedication. John Steven ~ 
McGroarty, Poet Laureate of California, fox 
Exposiiton Park in Los Angeles. This tree é‘ 
Gi D ARK hills were etched against the sky, happily dedicated the tree in his well- 
like ‘sentries in 2 row. known delightful manner. Ben Field, ed- 
gantea and is placed at one side of the Se- thi 
ie The city’s form was blotted out; itor of Overland-Outwest’s poetry page, 
eve Man walked in fog below. ‘Melody Lane,”’ and Past President of the pa 
_ Grace Atherton Dennen came to Cal- Verse Writers Club, delivered an eloquent § ... 
ifornia in her young womanhood. Her The moon to cheer the upper air eulogy of Miss Dennen’s life career. A large tnt 
birthplace was Woburn, Massachusetts. Grey billows turned to white; gathering of club members and literary @ kn 
She held the degrees of Bachelor of Arts They rolled and tossed a silver mass people was present. + 
and Master of Arts from Smith College. Phat shed celestial light. At the conclusion of the dedication, John — 
For thirty-four _— she headed the De- Steven McGroarty and Ben Field lowered @ Cle 
partment of English of the Girls Collegiate [¢ man could live above the fog, in the hole, to the roots of the tree, a com- 
School of Los Angeles. Slow-witted though he be, : crete casket containing poems by the mem- 
In April, 1921, she founded the Lyric He might a truer vision gain bers of the Verse Writers Club and a copy 
West in Los Angeles.. As a magazine of And beauty clearly see. of the Lyric West Magazine. De 
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ca | A Zig-zag Journey Through 


California 

het 8 [ Continued from page 98 ] 

toad. dimate the year round, and he declares that 
veeded conditions which have caused Tia Juanna 
1 for § close so many places of business have not 

mee affected Aqua Caliente in the least. 

6. the The beautiful, spacious patio, around 
soiled which the hotel is built, with its flowers, 


trees and shrubs, is one of the most pictur- 
gque spots in which one would like to loaf 
i the and linger in the sunlight; and in the magic 
of the moonlight one feels that life could 
be just one eternal romance there. 


trances and secluded terraces. And when we 
stead B 6 we felt that had we been titled guests in 
$ the 2 royal household, we could not have been 
shown greater hospitality or more genuine 


| his § pack to Pasadena, Los Angeles, and on up 
the Bf the coast to Santa Barbara, Santa Maria and 


shot, next Zigzag journey- jog. 


focus We were shown through the gorgeous 
id at suites Of the President and the Governor, R U PT U x b 
id tT oth of which had their own private en- 

and 


RECTAL DISEASES 
Successfully Treated in Office 


G. W. FULLER, M.D. 
How we went to Coronado and zigzagged Suite 902, 1031 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 


phil- 8 s:n Francisco will have to be told in the Hours: || to 4 except Fri. and Sat. 


‘““How to Make It’’ Books 


Most men and boys possess an inherent love for making things. Be 
sure of pleasing him by selecting some of these interesting books 
published by Popular Mechanics Press. 


FOR’ BOYS (all ages 8 years or over) 


THE FAMOUS “BOY MECHANIC” LIBRARY—4 Big Volumes. 4000 
Worth-While Things to Make—all the things so dear to the heart of 
every boy. Enough to last him until he is a grown-up man. Books 
1-2- and 4. Each has 460 pages, hundreds of illustrations, sixe 7x10 
inches, Cloth. Price $2 per single volume or $7 for complete set of 


four books. 
FOR MEN AND BOYS (all ages) 


MAKE IT YOURSELF is the Boy Mechanic grown up. Both father 
and son will revel in the 900 different articles dealt with—such 
things as ships models, ingenious toys, amusement devices, novel 
furniture, useful appliances and things for the home, etc. Cloth, 460 
ages. sotenowy | lustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3. 

PULAR MECHANICS BOAT BOOK—Every man and boy wants a 
good boat. This books shows the amateur how to build any type of 
popular small boat at little expense. In addition it contains every- 
thing about boats and boating that the small boat owner wants to 
know. Cloth 269 Be te Fully illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3.00. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS THE YEAR ROUND—A fascinating book for 
young or old. Hundreds of ideas for new popular sports as well as 
ohn old favorites. Covers every season and is especially complete on 

winter sports. Many unique articles on making sport equipment. 
ered M@ Cloth, 352 pages. 650 illustrations. Size 7x10 inches. Price $2 


on- Any of the above sent postpaid upon receipt of price or C.O.D. 
anywhere in U.S.A. 
em- Write for Catalogue describing 5000 books on 2000 subjects. 
opy 
POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
Dept. A.O. 204 E. Ontario Street CHICAGO 


mA 3.934 


CONTENTS 


Frontispiece (Plate) Jas. Swinnerton —__. 92 
South Sea Fire Walkers, Ben Field 93 
Southern California Trout Fishing, 
Ernest McGaffey 95 
Melody Lane 96 
California's Glory, Ben Field 


The Deserted Mission, 
Anme M. Long DeBaer 


Nothing Less Than Rain, 
Elinor Lennen 


Mirage, Arthur Truman Merrill 
I Shall Go Home, Mabel Phillips 


What Is Dying?. Anonymous 
America’s Youngest Aviator, 

Lanme H. Martin 97 
Zig-zag Journey, Lannie H. Martin 98 
Literary West 99 
Dialogue With A Flea, Jack Benjamin 101 
A Question, Ona M. Rounds 102 


WANTED — Responsible person 
with references to canvass for high- 
class books, etc. Persistence will 
insure liberal compensation. Ad- 
dress 502 H. W. Hellman Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, California. 


A Pneumatic 


Mattress 
for Outdoor Joy and Comfort 


Our products are guaranteed to be perfect as to 
material and workmanship. With proper care their 
life should be practically unlimited. We make mat- 
tresses to order on specification. Special sizes to fit 
cars with seat backs out for sleeping. Our factory 
accommodations are not limited to the manufactu.e 
of air mattresses solely, but can be utilized to build 
any pneumatic product. Telephone PLeasant 6343. 


FEATHERLIKE PNEUMATIC PRODUCTS CO. 
5911 South Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hotel Sequoia 


619 OLIVE STREET 
Half block from Pershing Square 
“IN THE MIDST OF EVERYTHING” 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


RATES 


With private bath, one person $1.50 
Two persons, $2.00 


With bath privilege. one person $1.00 
Two persons $1.50 
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